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Blood hath been shed ere now, i’ the olden time, 
Ere human statute purg'd the gentle weal; 
Ay, and since too, murders have been perform'd 
Too terrible for the ear: the times have been, 
That, when the brains were out, the man would 
die, 
And there an end; but now they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns. 
—MacsBetTu 
+8 D 
THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


Hours: Daily 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Sunday 2 to 6 P.M. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 
Hours: Daily 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Sunday 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 4:00 
oclock. MarsHa.t Bipwe i, Organist 

“<< D 

The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of 
its service is contributing substantially to the 
glorious mission of the Institute. 

The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have chosen 
them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecige Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to reprint without limit articles that appear 
in its pages, with the usual credit. 


FOUNDER'S DAY 1943 


Founder's Day will be celebrated this year on 
the evening of October 14, at eight-fifteen oclock. 
The program includes, beside the other usual 
features, an address by an outstanding figure in 
the world of today. 

At the conclusion of the exercises the Founder's 
Day audience will be invited to the galleries of the 
Department of Fine Arts to attend the formal 
opening of the exhibition, Painting in the United 
States, which will be opened to the general public 
the following day. 


THE PITTSBURGH COAL FIELDS 


In a report on the smoke question, Dr. E. Berl, 
Research Professor of Chemical Engineering of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, makes this 
comment: 

We call the Pittsburgh coal field that part of the 
Appalachian coal field which extends south of 
Pittsburgh and which comprises, besides Penn- 
sylvania coal mines, a few in Ohio, a few in West 
Virginia, but not those of Charleston, W. Va., 
and a few in Maryland. This Pittsburgh coal field 
is the most valuable mineral deposit in the whole 
world. Dr. Eavenson, in a very interesting study, 
has evaluated it rather conservatively at between 
fifty and sixty billion dollars. This is much more 
than the combined value of the gold and diamond 
mines in South Africa. 


HONORABLE WARS 


It is the object only of war that makes it honor- 
able. And if there was ever a just war since the 
world began, it is this in which America is now 
engaged. 

We fight not to enslave, but to set a country 
free, a to make room upon the earth for honest 
men to live in. 

—Tuomas Paine 


WHY WE FIGHT 


Our object now, as then, is to vindicate the 
principles of peace and justice in the life of the 
world as against selfish and autocratic power, 
and to set up among the really free and self- 
governed peoples of the world such a concert of 
purpose and of action as will henceforth insure the 
observance of those principles. 

—Wooprow WILsoNn 


PURCHASE OF WAR BONDS 


Last year the entire staff of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute and the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh were 
called into conference concerning the purchase of 
War Bonds, and it can now be stated that about 
99% of the employees have obligated themselves 
towards these purchases for each month. 
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MELLON CARNEGIE MUSEUM EXPEDITION 
TO THE MACKENZIE DELTA 


By ArtHur C. Twomey 
Assistant Curator, Section of Ornithology, Carnegie Museum 


HESE brief 
a ee impres- 
sions and experi- 
ences taken from 
my journal cover 
a ten months’ ex- 
pedition spent 
traveling over the 
expansive delta of 
the Mackenzie 
River. Such an 
extensive under- 
taking into this 
far-flung region be- 
yond the Arctic 
Circle was made 
possible by the en- 
thusiastic and 
generous support 
of two good 
friends and trus- 
tees of the Car- 
negie Institute, 
William L. Mellon and Richard K. Mel- 
lon, of Pittsburgh. With their good will 
and assistance, the ground plans were 
laid early in 1941. 

The Mackenzie district embraces over 
a half-million square miles, and of this 
the Mackenzie pa region covers ten 
thousand square miles. The river sys- 
tem is surpassed in size in North 
America only by the Mississippi. 

The delta was chosen as a field of 
study because of its geographical posi- 
tion and the limited knowledge of this 
key point in the distribution of circum- 
polar bird life and other forms of 
natural history. With its comparatively 
warm summer climate and general isola- 
tion from the immediately surrounding 
tetritory, it may be considered as an 
island projection of the coniferous for- 
est into the tundra, or true arctic plain, 
one hundred and fifty miles beyond the 


THE AUTHOR IN A PARKA 


Arctic Circle. The 
Mackenzie valley 
is not only a major 
migratory route 
for a great number 
of waterfowl, but 
it is also an avenue 
for the north- 
ward extension of 
many sub-arctic 
birds. It is, too, a 
very important 
transitional point 
where eastern and 
western forms of 
plants and animals 
meet. The expedi- 
tion was planned 
specifically to 
complement the 
Museum's orni- 
thological ex- 
plorations of the 
eastern Arctic regions of the Labrador 
Peninsula and Hudson Bay, and has 
opened up a vast area for future research 
on the little-known coasts and islands 
between Baffin Land and the Alaskan 
Peninsula. 

Arctic exploration requires extremely 
careful and accurate planning to main- 
tain a party in the field for a prolonged 
period. Furthermore, it was necessary 
to send our complete commissary— 
composed chiefly of dehydrated and 
concentrated foods, medical supplies, 
camping equipment that included tents, 
tarpaulins, eiderdown bedrolls, freight- 
er canoe, outboard motor, collecting 
supplies, and a long list of other es- 
sentials—ahead to Aklavik by boat 
during the summer of 1941. Further- 
more, items that sound feasible enough 
on paper do not always prove practical 
in the field. Weight is at all times of 
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paramount importance, both in getting 
equipment into the country, and in 
transporting it to various camps at the 
end of the plane or boat route. Even a 
twenty-two foot freighter canoe—large, 
as canoes go—has definite limitations as 
to its carrying capacity and seaworthi- 
ness. To begin with, the canoe was 
crowded with our party of four, plus 
camping, collecting, and food supplies, 
and a hundred gallons of gasoline. The 
mere handling of such a load on por- 
tages or even in making frequent camps 
was reason enough to cut the weight to 
an absolute minimum. We were often 
several hundred miles by canoe or dog 
team from our base camp when further 
peregrinations of a hundred miles or 
more had to be made on foot into the 
interior ranges of the Richards Moun- 
tains or across endless stretches of tun- 
dra. On these tundra excursions, I 
traveled with a native guide, and every 
ounce of equipment for that particular 
trip had to be carried on our backs. 
Last-minute preparations are always 
the most hectic of an expedition, and 
the final boarding of a train brings a 
feeling of intense relief. The months of 
careful preparation are forgotten for the 
moment. I left Pittsburgh on March 12, 
1942, on the first lap of my journey— 
three thousand miles by rail. When I 
arrived at Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, 
from which point we would continue 
by plane to Aklavik—our arctic destina- 
tion, which was another fifteen hundred 
air miles north— I saw at a glance that 
the collegiate capitol of my varsity days 
had changed enormously. Hotels simply 
bulged with American engineers and 
contractors. The air was tense and 
sparkled with the energy of a boom 
town. Khaki, and navy and air-force 
blue patterned the streets, as American, 
Australian, and Canadian fighting men 
mingled with prospectors, trappers, and 
fur traders from the High North. Min- 
ing men talked of fabulous wealth far 
beyond the northern horizon; trappers 
spent their hard-earned dollars freely. 
There was the overshadowing talk of 
war and of a road to the Orient—not 
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the old water route, but one with cigh- 
teen hundred miles of highway. This 
was the new Edmonton, a veritable 
gateway to the great Northwest, boom- 
ing overnight at an unabated pace, as 
the city became the center of expansive 
northern projects. 

With my assistant, Bert Wilk, a stu- 
dent at the University of Alberta, I 
stepped from the excited, feverish 
atmosphere of the wartime city into a 
big silver-winged Barkley of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Airways. In the wake of 
a typical western chinook, or warm 
wind, the airport was free of snow, and 
our plane carried wheels instead of the 
usual skis. The engines had already been 
warmed and, in a few minutes, Edmon- 
ton melted away to the south. Farms 
gradually gave way to muskegs and 
shaggy coniferous forests, and then to 
an increasing blanket of snow. Two 
hours later we landed at Fort Mc- 
Murray, three hundred miles to the 
north. The historic village was basking 
in the soft, mellow sunshine of early 
spring, and the aspen and willow forests 
reflected the first slight blush of burst- 
ing buds. The river ice was thawing, 
and tiny riverlets of clear water gurgled 
under the snowbanks. While the me- 
chanic was deftly attaching to our 
undercarriage the skis needed for the 
winter end of our journey—a process 
that until just recently would have ne- 
cessitated a delay of twenty-four hours, 
but which can now be performed in an 
hour—another plane dropped in from 
the famous mining town of Yellow 
Knife, off to the northeast. We barely 
had time to exchange greetings before 
our pilot, Bud Potter, a veteran bush 
pilot, announced that we were ready 
to take off again. 

We taxied down the frozen river 
runway, cleared the trees, and climbed 
to about three thousand feet before the 
pilot set his northward course. Believe 
me, those northern pilots can fly. They 
can set their machines down in places 
that look impossible and do tricks that 
would baffle a magician. Most of the 
time they are flying over unmapped 
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territory, where magnetic attraction 
renders the compass useless for naviga- 
tion. If a pilot has a forced landing 
when the thermometer registers an icy 
fifty below zero, he must be able to look 
after his passengers until rescue planes 
reach him. These men have been known 
to construct a new propeller from 


makeshift materials and, in fact, do 
everything but build a new ship. 

We moved over the great northern 
wastelands like a speck of driftwood 
on a tractless ocean. Sometimes we 
seemed almost to be standing still, but 
soon ao water masses and rivers ap- 


peared, and we could see that we were 
actually moving forward. There, just 
over the right wing tip was Great 
Slave Lake, and stretching off to the 
northwest, like a tremendous white 
snake wriggling toward the Arctic 
Ocean, was the broad white ribbon of 
the Mackenzie River. As we passed 
Great Bear Lake, my thoughts beikcod 
to the radium and silver that had been 
discovered in this land of the Slavy 
Indian. The Canadian Western Arctic 
was opened up just fourteen years ago 
by air travel. At that time ‘“‘Wop”’ 
May, the first aviator to fly the Mac- 
kenzie route, brought his plane down 
at Aklavik on the Mackenzie delta. 
From that very day the Northwest 
Territories took a new lease on life. 


What was once only the northern bar- 
rens developed into an empire. Great 
gold, silver, and radium mines were 
uncovered and a passenger-freight air 
route inaugurated. Oil wells within a 
hundred miles of the Arctic Circle soon 
furnished power for the steadily grow- 
ing polar and subpolar industries. 

The plane began to lose altitude, and 
the little settlement of Fort Norman, 
with its typical red and white Hudson's 
Bay Company buildings came into view. 
We came down on a small lake about 
half a mile from the Post, for the Mac- 
kenzie itself is always too rough, with 
its broken and heaved ice, for a smooth 
landing field. It was a relief just to get 
out and stretch, but in a few minutes 
we were back in the plane digging into 
dunnage bags for more heavy sweaters. 
It was thirty-eight degrees below zero, 
with a slight wind blowing from the 
northwest! While two men from the 
Post helped the mechanic to load up 
with gasoline, the rest of us hurried 
over to a frame shack, where a good 
spruce fire was blazing in a big steel 
gas-drum stove. Almost immediately 
the settlement descended on us ef 
masse—the school teacher, nurse, Hud- 
son’s Bay Company clerks, and a num- 
ber of Indians. The small delegation of 
white people was so eager to get at the 
mail sacks that we were practically 
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nonexistent to them for the moment. 

Three hours later we were flying over 
the delta of the Mackenzie River. I 
shall never forget that first view of the 
delta—a spreading panorama of an ever 
increasing maze of channels, lakes, for- 
ests, and muskegs, patterned in dark 
green and white, and as complicated as 
a gigantic jigsaw puzzle. In the snowy 
bleakness to the west, the Richards 
Mountains pushed jagged black peaks 
through the winter blanket. Sixty miles 
to the east the much lower Caribou 
Hills outlined the limits of the delta. 
A series of crescent-shaped lakes spread 
from each bend of the wide channels, 
showing the ancient meanderings of the 
mighty stream—a shifting, living river. 
cutting out one bank and depositing it 
at another point, blocking one branch 
and opening up another, until maps 
made thirty years ago are useless for 
navigation along the lower river. 

Black Mountain, a rugged mass of 
broken rocks, with a deep, 1,800-foot 
scarred face, loomed large beneath us. 
I did not realize then that I would 
be scaling this very mountain before 
the summer was over. The Peel, the 
westernmost channel of the Mackenzie, 
made a right angle turn ahead, and at 
the point of the angle lay the sprawling 
settlement of Aklavik. 

The sun was fast setting. The plane 


SIX HOURS LATER 


circled, and we could see figures going 
toward the river, some waving and 
running, but most of them walking 
just as though this were an everyday 
occurrence. The skis touched the snow 
with a few light bumps, and we taxied 
to the west bank of the river. As we 
extricated ourselves from the piles of 
baggage and mail sacks, the spring 
atmosphere of Aklavik struck us 
squarely in the face, it was the tem- 
perature—thirty-five degrees below zero 
—that made the air crisp and every step 
a crunching screech. A mixed crowd 
of parka-clad people stared at us, the 
strangers, but the spell was quickly 
broken as the Hudson's Bay clerk took 
us in tow. “Hi, there, are you Doc 
Twomey? I am Rusty. I'll give you a 
hand with your baggage. Come on up 
to the store. Mr. Riech, the Post mana- 
ger, wants to see you.”’ The big, lanky 
red-headed boy was talking so rapidly 
that it was useless to do more than nod 
and follow. And, besides, there was a 
cutting wind that made us eager to be 
moving to warmer quarters. One glance 
at these well-padded northerners and I 
was convinced that at the earliest pos- 
sible time we would be Taal in 
similar clothing. A big, burly Eskimo 
grinned jovially as we passed. For a 
moment I could see in his friendly face 
all the old familiar Eskimos whom I 
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had known on the Belcher Islands. This 
man was Peter Sala, a. and 
Charlie Kamala all rolled into one. 
Later I was to know him well and to 
call him Ovun. His brother would be 
my guide. 

The word Aklavik comes from two 
Eskimo words, “‘akla’’ and ‘‘avik,”’ 
meaning the meeting place of the 
brown bear. Aklavik wasfairly bristling 
with activity, for the Eskimos and 
Indians from all over the delta were in 
town for Easter and spring supplies. 
Husky dogs were everywhere. At least 
five hundred of the big sledge animals 
were in the settlement. Their throaty 
wolfish chorus kept us awake during 
the first night, but after that the howl- 
ing sounded musical, the strains having 
an unmistakable arctic ring. It is like a 
strange wolf cry that comes and goes as 
unexpectedly as a gust of wind. At 
night the Eskimo dog merely wraps his 
fat bushy tail around his face and curls 
up in a snowbank. The big dogs have 
friendly facial expressions, but behind 
those bright sparkling eyes is a wolfish 
temperament that means ‘“‘hands off"’ 


for the stranger. They often weigh as 
much as 125 pounds, and their broad 
chests and unbelievable stamina enable 
them to stand up to their hard tasks as 
beasts of burden in a merciless world. 


We were put up for the night at the 
Hudson's Bay House. It was crowded 
with extra personnel and we threw our 
bedrolls on the kitchen floor. The next 
few days were busy ones, for they 
were spent checking all our supplies— 
food, tents, camping equipment, stoves, 
canoe, outboard motor, and so on. Then 
we set about to establish ourselves in 
an old trapper’s cabin on the outskirts 
of the settlement. It was the usual mud- 
roofed, low, log winter hut that is 
hastily thrown together by the northern 
white trappers, and it had to be made 
livable. The two miniature windows let 
in only an occasional odd ray of light; 
the door was so small that I had to 
stoop over double to get in; but there 
was a table, a couple of log stumps for 
chairs, a plank bunk, packing-box 
shelves, a rusty iron camp stove, and a 
water barrel. The walls were in need of 
chinking, for open spaces could be 
seen plainly on every side and the wind 
howled through the vents. After a 
hasty inspection, we started to work, 
and by evening a lively spruce fire gave 
off a cozy, woodsy odor, while candles 
threw a warm yellow glow over the 
dark, well-aged walls. We were weary 
but content, and I felt that now our 
plans could materialize or change, in 
whatever way they were fated to do. 


EARLY SPRING DOG TEAM——PEEL CHANNEL 
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DRIFTWOOD IN THE ICE FLOE MARKS THE END OF THE RIVER BREAKUP 


My troubles, however, began at once. 
The Eskimos would not go with us 
until after the ratting—muskrat—sea- 
son, which would end on June 15. As 
one Eskimo put it: “I glad to go with 
white man, I know all delta, but white 
man no pay enough. I make 50 to 100 
bucks a night for lastmonth of ratting.”’ 
This news was very discouraging, espe- 
cially when the same story was told b 
every native. Not even the big Hud- 
son's Bay boss could prevail. After all, 
the lowly muskrat skin was the cur- 
tency of the delta. Any rat hide that 
would hold together was worth $1.40, 
and I didn’t blame the natives for mak- 
ing as much money as they could while 
they could. 

The Mackenzie delta Eskimos were 
much different than any that I had ever 
worked with before. The intrusion of 
civilization has virtually revolutionized 
their lives, especially those in the delta 
proper. In astonishing contrast to the 
tagged, poor Eskimos whom I en- 
rere’. on the Belcher Islands a few 
years ago, the natives of the Mackenzie 
district are rich and well dressed. Some 
of the best hunters make as much as 
ten to fifteen thousand dollars a year; 
they eat canned pineapple, and demand 


select brands of coffee. They thumb the 
pages of Eaton’s catalogue, a counter- 
part of our Sears-Roebuck. 

The orders they send in, however, 
must tax the imaginations of the mail- 
order clerks, because descriptions as to 
sizes, quantities, or colors are usually 
lacking. I heard of one order for a pair 
of ‘‘made in Canadas,’’ and another for 
a young wife. If a — red evening 
gown comes in the order, the Eskimo 
woman merely bridges the gap in the 
neck with a piece of calico and wears it 
under her parka. In fact, she may not 
remove it until it is replaced by a new 
dress. One thing that all Eskimos seem 
to have in common is squalor. They all 
smell of seal, whale, or walrus. But, 
on the whole, they are jovial and as 
fine a native people as I have ever met. 
To the majority, civilization has 
brought diseases and discontent. There 
is a high mortality rate, and their num- 
bers have decreased enormously. A 
little over a hundred years ago the 
explorer Richardson wrote in_ his 
diary that he was attacked by twelve 
hundred Myaks from a huge encamp- 
ment at Kittigagruit on the east sid 


of the lower delta. Only one family 
comprised the pitiful remnant that I 
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found at the same place this summer. 
The huge graveyard scattered behind 
the place was mute evidence of the 
great toll exacted from this once 


populous Eskimo region. 

Time passed pleasantly during March 
and April. We were kept busy studying 
the bird life and other animal and plant 
forms in the region. On several oc- 
casions long dog-team trips were made 
far back into the frozen ranges of the 


Richardson Mountains. The weather 
was cold—from ten to thirty-eight de- 
rees below zero. For the most part the 
ions were clear, although winds would 
spring up unexpectedly, blowing a 
ground drift of snow that was more 
enveloping than any that I have ever 
experienced. By May the sun rose 
higher in the sky 
and radiated more 
heat. The snow- 
banks began to 
trickle away and 
the river ice 
started to ‘‘can- 
dle’’ into long 
pencil-like dag- 
gers that tinkled 
and crackled under 
every step. Soon 
walking on the 
lakes and rivers 
became a precari- 
ous business. 
When we first 
arrived at Aklavik 


the bird life was 
limited to only a few 
resident forms, such as 
the big black north- 
ern raven, the wil- 
low ptarmigan in his 
immaculate winter 
plumage, Hudsonian 
chicadees, and pine 
grosbeaks with their 
drab females and glow- 
ing red males. As it 
grew warmer, how- 
ever, birds began to ar- 
rive from the South. 
Such unexpected visi- 
tors as the fox sparrow, myrtle warbler, 
orange-crowned warbler, and many 
others added a new zest of life and song 
to the bursting arctic spring. One warm 
day a wild, rattling, trumpetlike call 
floated down out of the clear blue sky as 
two specks, a pair of little brown cranes, 
wheeled slowly overhead. They made 
a wide circle to the north, and then as 
if to say, “No open water yet,’’ started 
back down south. We knew then that 
the river was open not far upstream, and 
it would be only a matter of a few days 
until the ice would go out. 

Since no amount of planning can ever 
anticipate the Arctic, the ice went out 
as unexpectedly as any other natural 
event in the North. There was hardly 
a breeze, and the sun was so bright that 


HEADQUARTERS CABIN WITH MRS. TWOMEY AT THE DOOR 
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it hurt our eyes when 
we turned toward the 
solid sheet of ice that 
spanned the river chan- 
nel in front of our 
cabin. Andy Hay, a 
white trapper from the 
Andreson River far to 
the east, had just come 
in with his furs and 
was displaying his 
catch. He had madethe 
remark that this batch 
of marten skins would 
top the market at $90 
each when suddenly a 
crushing roar caused 
us to look up. The 
river ice Was moving, 
slowly at first, grind- 
ing and groaning as it 
cracked and split and 
tore loose from the 
banks. Here was na- 
ture expending mil- 
lions of pounds of 
energy, building up to 
such proportions that nothing could 
resist. Great sheets, three to four feet 
thick, crumpled on the sharp turn in 
front of the townsite, and knifed into 
the opposite bank like a huge bull- 
dozer, leveling the steep banks and 
piling up a great ridge of ice blocks and 
mud. Here it stalled for a few minutes, 
but the upriver pressure was building 
to a head, so the ice jam cracked and 
bent until it was moving once more. 
For the next hour we witnessed a 
phenomenon that few persons other 
than northerners have been privileged 
to experience. The twenty-foot banks 
in front of our cabin were carved down 
by rolling, heaving masses of ice that 
glittered and sparkled like millions of 
quartz crystals. Great tree roots were 
torn from the banks, and logs eight to 
twelve inches in diameter were crushed 
like matchwood. This was the physical 
manifestation of an onrushing arctic 
spring which, with irresistible force, 
brings life to the winter wastes. The 
last of the floe was a wide field of black 


TRAVELING OVER THE DELTA BY ESKIMO SCHOONER 


driftwood. Once it had passed, the river 
was free, and the summer hum of out- 
board motors could be heard around 
the lower bend. 

Flocks of snow geese—their gleam- 
ing white plumage dazzlingly con- 
spicuous against the azure sky—passed 
noisily, clamoring with the sheer ex- 
uberance of the season. Their long 
awaited nesting grounds on the arctic 
coast were in sight. Little brown 
cranes, hosts of sandpipers, plovers, 
curlews, gulls, terns, and loons all fol- 
lowed closely. Spring was here. The 
ground roared with the sudden deluge 
of melting snowbanks as little riverlets 
of aw water turned to gushing, 
eroding torrents. 

Our big freight canoe was launched 
that afternoon, and the engine checked. 
We were ready to follow in the wake 
of the ice in a dash for the arctic coast. 
At the last moment Roger, a fine young 
Eskimo lad of eighteen, decided to 
accompany us. He was a big fellow, 
nearly six feet tall. His Mongoloid, 
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ROGER 


copper-brown face radiated smiles, and 
his shock of black hair looked like a 
great mop blowing freely in the breeze. 
He was typical of the modern Eskimo. 
He had been through the mission 


school, could speak English well—so 
well, in fact, that he was not at all 
sure of his own language, causing the 
elders to frown silently. He was self- 


confident, danced to modern jazz, 
knew nothing about the drum dances 
of his people, and played poker with 
all the daring of a gambler—as much 
as five hundred dollars changing hands 
in an evening. Roger was a curious 
mixture, but everybody liked him de- 
spite his worldly tendencies. I hoped in- 
wardly that he would display some of 
the hunting instincts of his race when 
once we got him away from this wild 
whirl of Aklavik social life. 

Roger knew the delta like a book, 
and we covered the 150 miles or more 
of the winding, twisting maze to the 
shores of the Beaufort Sea in five days. 
We were directly behind the moving ice 
and often had to stop to allow the ice 
jams to break up ahead, before con- 
tinuing our journey. Our canoe sped 
down broad river channels shot with 


the changing hues of mauve, lavender, 
pink, orange, and flaming red sunsets 
that lasted for hours on end. The sun 
barely set now—for not more than an 
hour—as it rode the northern horizon. 

Spruce forests gradually gave way to 
flat and rolling seas of willows, sedge 
tundras stretched to infinity, and high 
arctic plains climbed the distant in- 
terior wilds of Richards Island, which 
by this time lay on our right. There was 
a clean, fresh smell of primitive lands, 
with willows bursting into bud. Flocks 
of twenty to a hundred immense white 
whistling swans crossed the reddened 
skies, whistling and calling as they 
flew. As I listened to the strange mating 
calls of the geese and loons and cranes 
and the sweet chorus of yellow and 
black-poll warblers, accompanied by an 
obbligato of varied water thrushes, a 
deep feeling of satisfaction—as of a 
homecoming—came over me. There 
was neither unrest nor the complexities 
of civilization. The turmoil of war 
would never break the spell. I thought 
of Roger, touched at a tender age by a 
white man’s world. He was coming to- 
ward the tent now, almost bursting his 
lungs out with an ear-splitting yodel 
of a familiar wild West cowboy song. 
It was incredible. Markisee, my boy 
on the Belchers, would have been 
chanting bars from weird, ancient 


AN ESKIMO BABY 
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tribal music, I reflected. Didn’t this 
arctic magic do something to Roger? 
What were his thoughts? Does he look 
on white men as dreamers, sentimental- 
ists? 

He came into the tent and skinned 
out of his parka. ‘‘Roger,’’ I asked, 


“What does this country mean to you? 


Have you ever wanted to live some- 
where else?’’ For a moment he was 
silent, his black brows knitted ever so 
slightly and his sharp eyes seeming to 
gaze far away. He was actually looking 
over the thick willow flats, and said: 
‘No, I love the willow country, it is 
so beautiful, and I like the rustle of the 
wind in the trees. It is cold here in the 
winter. My trail passes just around 
the next bend. The willows are deep in 
snow then, only the wind howls and 
cuts like a knife. Sometimes my lead 
dog can’t face the wind and we have to 
turn back to the shelter of the woods. 
I think then of summer, when the sun 
never sleeps, and everybody is happy. 
A-a-hinga cries over the ponds and the 
great swan whistles.’’ He stopped 
abruptly, his ears strained, and began 
calling a sweet eager Koo-o-o, koo-o-o. 
Floating down over the flats came a 
responsive koo-o-o, koo-o-o, then closer, 
koo-o-0, koo-o-o. A pair of graceful 
swans wheeled abruptly and circled our 


camp, answering him in identical tones. 
In a flash, Roger became a primitive 
Eskimo. He quivered with the enthusi- 
asm of a hunter. ‘‘Swan meat is wonder- 
ful in the spring. Geese and ducks are 
only for the Loucheux [a northern 
Indian tribe]. Even caribou does not 
compare with swan. Eskimos travel 
long distances just to taste swan meat.” 
“We do not want swans and you know 
that it is against the law to shoot 
them,’’ I said. With a look of dis- 
appointment, he stopped his plaintive 
love calls and the swans went peacefully 
on their way. During the next few 
weeks this performance was repeated 
at least twice a day. He was always 
hopeful. Even geese were not safe when 
Roger was around. With no exception, 
he was the best goose-caller that I have 
ever heard. No matter what kind of 
geese flew over—lesser snow, white- 
front, lesser Canada, or black brant— 
he could call them all. It was not just 
that he could get the geese within 
range, he could also keep them circling 
around within twenty-five to seventy- 
five yards for two or three minutes be- 
fore they would leave. Bert always said 
that Roger was so good that after he 
called a flock we had to chase off the 
lonely ganders that persisted in fol- 
lowing us. 
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A leaden sky hung over the delta like 
a great wet blanket. The water, darker 
than usual, carried a saturated load of 
brownish yellow mud to the sea. Ac- 
cording to our map we were about four 
miles from the Snow Goose Islands that 
were within the fringe of the outer salt- 
water islands. Heavy clouds were 
dropping lower, and fog began settling 
over every black lump that might be 
land. To make things worse we missed 
the narrow, winding channel and were 
now engulfed in an endless expanse of 
shallow water, so shallow that the 
outboard motor sputtered along at 
quarter speed, digging up a funnel- 
shaped wake of mud that widened out 
behind and traced our trail. Sometimes 
we waded hip deep in the chilly water, 
sliding the loaded canoe over mud bars. 
To cap the situation, a wind began to 
pile up a sizable sea even in the shallow 
water. At last an island appeared dimly 
ahead of us. ‘‘What island is that?’’ 
I shouted to Roger. *‘I don’t know,”’ he 
replied. A queer thought struck me as I 
turned sharply to look at him and in- 
quired, ‘Have you ever been out here 
before?’’ He was puttering with the 
motor and muttered nonchalantly, “‘I’ve 
never been here before except a long 
time ago when I was small.’’ We were 
decidedly someplace west of the tiny 
Snow Goose Islands marked on my map, 
and almost enveloped in fog sweeping 
in from Beaufort Sea. The wind was 
picking up steadily, and we had to get 
to shelter soon. In the misty distance a 
rough black surface was a telltale sign 
of deep water. 

I was debating what to do next when 
a thin white ‘“‘wavy”’ line appeared low 
over the rough water. As it swung 
closer, it weaved a trifle and turned. It 
was a flock of snow geese. Then a 
second, third, and fourth flock literally 
jumped out of the fog, flew close to the 
water, following the course of the 
first. I was sure that they were heading 
for an island and that that island would 
undoubtedly be their mating grounds. 
We started right after them. In another 
five minutes a flat strip of land, near 
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water level, bobbed over our limited 
horizon. Ice blocks shimmered and took 
on grotesque shapes along the shore 
and then began to fly. They, too, were 
snow geese. The shallows dropped 
away as if we had stepped over a cf 
Water poured in over the bow and the 
heavily laden canoe took the first wave 
in a sickening slow roll, as though it 
would never throw it off. There were 
only two hundred yards to go before 
we would be in the lee of the island and 
in relatively quiet water. Roger was 
grave; this turn of events had taken all 
the bravado out of him. We were ina 
tight spot, when suddenly the canoe 
came to life and began to ride the waves 
like a duck. Hardly a ‘‘wash’’ touched 
our gunnels. The Eskimo was smiling. 
This was the first time that he had 
guided a canoe in a heavy sea and now 
that the first anxious moments had 
passed, he was again confident and 
quickly regained the composure of his 
race. Before we reached the island he 
was calling loudly to Khanguk, the 
snow goose. 

(To be concluded in the October issue) 


PERMANENT COLLECTION 
GALLERIES 


bpm the summer months the ap- 
pearance of the three permanent 
galleries was made much more com- 
parable by the redecoration of Gal- 
leries B and C, the improvement of the 
lighting systems in both these rooms, 
and the cleaning of the walls of Gal- 
lery A. The paintings have been re- 
arranged, and an additional twenty-four 
pictures from the Permanent Collection 
have been installed in the last section of 
Gallery C. The Dalzell Collection, 
which was housed formerly in this sec- 
tion, has been installed in Gallery I, 
third floor. This gallery was also re- 
decorated during the summer. Included 
in the paintings hung in Gallery C is 
‘Gemini at Bath’’ by Waldo Peirce, a 
loan from Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Lowenthal. 
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THE JURY OF AWARD FOR 
“PAINTING IN THE UNITED STATES” 


Seven Prizes to Be Announced at the Founder's Day Exercises 


george of the Jury of Award for 
the exhibition, Painting in the 
United States, will be Clyde H. Bur- 
roughs, Secretary of The Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts, Blake-More Godwin, Di- 
rector of The Toledo Museum of Art, 
and Francis Henry Taylor, Director of 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art. The 
Jury will meet at the Carnegie Institute 
on September 28 to award the following 
honors: First prize, $1,000; second prize, 
$700; third prize, $500; first honorable 
mention, $400; second honorable men- 
tion, $300; third honorable mention, 
$200; fourth honorable mention, $100. 
All the paintings in the exhibition will 
be eligible for any of the prizes, re- 
gardless of any award which an artist 
may have received in any previous 
Carnegie Institute exhibition of paint- 
ings. 

Clyde Huntley Burroughs was born 
in Vassar, Michigan, in 1882. He 
studied art at The Detroit Museum of 
Art and in the galleries of Europe, and 
joined the staff of The Detroit Institute 
of Arts in 1901. He has been Secretary 
since 1913, and is also the Curator of 
American Painting. He is a former 
president of the Association of Art Mu- 
seum Directors. 

Blake-More Godwin was born in 
Clinton, Missouri, in 1894. A graduate 
of the University of Missouri in 1915, 
he received the degree of Master of Arts 
from Princeton University in 1916. He 
was Fellow in Art and Archaeology at 
Princeton in 1916, and that same year 
was appointed Curator at The Toledo 
Museum of Art, in which position he 
continued until 1926. In 1927 he was 
made Director. He is chairman of the 
Committee on Long Range Improve- 
ment Program of the City of Toledo, 
and was appointed by the Coérdinator 
of Inter-American Affairs representa- 


tive of the United States Museums to 
the Four Hundredth Anniversary Ex- 
hibition of Chilean Art at San Diego. 
While on that mission he organized the 
Chilean Contemporary Art Exhibition, 
which toured American museums and 
was shown at the Carnegie Institute 
last January. He, also, is a past presi- 
dent of the Association of Art Museum 
Directors. 

Francis Henry Taylor was born in 
Philadelphia in 1903. Educated at the 
University of Pennsylvania, he did 
graduate study at the University of 
Paris, University of Florence, and 
Institut d’Estudis Catalans in Barce- 
lona. He was a Fellow at the American 
Academy in Rome, later a Carnegie Fel- 
low at the Graduate College at Prince- 
ton, and he received a Guggenheim 
Fellowship for Research in 1931. He 
was Curator of Medieval Art at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, and Di- 
rector of the Worcester Art Museum 
from 1931 to 1940. He was elected Di- 
rector of The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in 1940. He is the present president 
of the Association of Art Museum Di- 
rectors, and the author of numerous 
monographs and articles on art and 
archaeology. 

The prizes which the Jury will award 
will be announced at the Founder's 
Day Exercises in the Carnegie Music 
Hall on the evening of October 14. At 
the close of the exercises the guests 
will view the exhibition as installed in 
the galleries of the Department of Fine 
Arts. There will be three hundred and 
four paintings in the show. The exhi- 
bition will continue through December 
12, and during the period of the show 
the galleries will be open to the public 
on weekdays from 10:00 a.m. to 
10:00 p.m. and on Sundays from 2:00 
to 6:00 P.M. 
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MUSIC FOR THE LISTENING 
The David H. Light Memorial Record Library Opened to the Public 


By IRENE MILLEN 
Music Librarian, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


Ox July 14, 1943, at four oclock, 
seventy musicians and patrons of 
music dedicated and opened to the 
public the David H. Light Memorial 
Record Library, a new section of the 
Music Division of the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh. A tribute to the founder, 
editor, oe publisher of The Musical 
Forecast, the memorial consists at pres- 
ent of a small collection of recordings 
of the finest music and the best phono- 
gtaph obtainable at this time. Al- 
though it is now but two months old, 
more than a thousand people have 
listened to the 154 records comprising 
the 68 musical works in the collection. 
As its sponsors the Record Library 
has a group of loyal supporters and 
friends of the Music Division, who in- 
tend that this library of records shall 
grow into a representative collection of 
the world’s best music. Additional 
funds, donated since the opening, will 
be used to enlarge the collection. 
David H. Light, a native Pitts- 
burgher, was a well-known and im- 
portant personality in Pittsburgh music 
circles. An active member of the 
Musicians Club, he served first as vice- 
president and then as a director, for 
two-year terms. He inaugurated the 
annual memorial concerts of the club, 
the proceeds of which have been used 
for a fund both for scholarships and for 
sick and needy musicians. The plans 
through which two fine violins are 
inane to talented young people unable 
to purchase good instruments were also 
formulated by Mr. Light. He was a 
member of the boards of the Pittsburgh 
Opera Society, the Pittsburgh Light 
Opera Company, the Bach Choir, the 
Y. M. H. A. Musical Society, and also 
one of the original advisory board of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Society. He 


served, also, on the fine arts committee 
of the Civic Club. Through The Musi- 
cal Forecast, a monthly journal devoted 
to music and the arts in Pittsburgh and 
the vicinity, Mr. Light helped to mold 
opinion in support of many important 
musical projects. The memorial is a 
fitting tribute to this devoted man who 
had a far-reaching influence on manifold 
musical activities. 

Even though records are difficult to 
obtain at this time, one of the principal 
motives in establishing the memorial 
now was to give service men stationed 
in the city who are interested in good 
music an opportunity to hear it. Up 
to the present time about twenty-one 
per cent of the listeners have been mem- 
bers of the armed forces. One soldier 
visited the listening room three times 
on the first day he learned of its exis- 
tence. The majority of these men seem 
to prefer symphonic music, and their 
tastes range through a wide variety of 
composers from Beethoven, Brahms, 
and Mozart to Enesco, Bizet, Mahler, 
and Prokofiev. One Sunday afternoon 
two soldiers who were undecided as to 
the most profitable way to spend the 
few hours remaining of their week end 
decided to go to the first half of the ball 
game and to return to the Library after- 
ward to hear Heifetz play the Bee- 
thoven “‘Violin Concerto.’’ On that 
same Sunday two WACS decided to 
hear the Shostakovich ‘‘Symphony 
No. 1”’ first and go to the last half of 
the ball game. 

Civilians have been very generous in 
relinquishing their listening privileges 
to the soldiers. For instance, one young 
nurse who often comes to the listening 
room after she is off duty in the a’ 
had just chosen the works she wishe 
to hear when two soldiers asked if the 
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SOLDIERS USING THE RECORD LIBRARY 


room was in use. Asked if the young 
men might join her, the nurse said: 
“Yes, of course, but let’s allow them to 
select records they want to hear.’’ The 
soldiers were hesitant about depriving 
her of her choice of records, but after a 
friendly argument, they ene 
on listening to her choice of a sym- 
phony and their choice of a quartet. 
Three other soldiers joined this group 
and presently three civilians. This con- 
— sharing of the limited listening 
acilities is one of the most pleasant 
aspects of the Record Library. As many 
as ten people, total strangers, have 
gathered in the listening room within 
an hour, and it is not unusual for such 
a group of chance acquaintances to 
leave the building together warmly 
discussing the relative merits of Bach's 
‘Brandenburg Concerto No. 3’’ and 
Piston’s “‘String Quartet No. 1." 
Young people use the Record Library 
with a great deal of enthusiasm. In fact, 
on July 14, in the evening after the 
dedication of the Record Library, 
seven boys of high-school age presented 
themselves as the first listeners. They 
had gone to Schenley Park to see the 
performance of ‘‘Patience’’ that had to 
be cancelled because of a sudden storm. 


Somewhat damp, but in high spirits, 
they deliberated on a satisfactory substi- 
tute for Gilbert and Sullivan, finally 
voting unanimously to hear the Bee- 
thoven ‘‘Piano Concerto No. 5,”’ played 
by Rudolf Serkin. This, incidentally, is 
the most popular recording in the Li- 
brary at the present time. It was played 
thirty-four times within the first two 
weeks of the Library's existence. 

Many musicians and music students 
use the collection, of course, but people 
who have only a listener’s interest in 
music have found their way to the 
Music Division since the listening room 
has been in use. A noon-hour concert 
for the members of the Carnegie Li- 
brary staff attracted not only some 
forty members of the staff, but many 
visitors in the building. 

The committee sponsoring the David 
H. Light Memorial Record Library is 
firmly convinced of the value of the 
memorial as a permanent part of the 
cultural life of the city and as recreation 
for the soldiers temporarily stationed in 
Pittsburgh; and the Record Library 
seems a particularly appropriate me- 
morial to a man who would have given 
his wholehearted support to such a 
project. 
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HE autumn season in the Garden of 

Gold opens with auspicious be- 
ginnings. The constant proposition 
which rests upon the trustees for its 
fulfilment is this: If the people of Pitts- 
burgh will donate $4,000,000 to the 
endowment fund of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology by June 30, 1946, 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
will match that sum in the proportion 
of two for one, or $8,000,000, making a 
total new fund of $12,000,000 for the 
furtherance of the broad plan of techni- 
cal, scientific, economic, cultural, and 
humanistic education which is already 
under careful study and application in 
order to fit the great school for its 
postwar tasks. 

It has heretofore been announced that 
the Maurice and Laura Falk Founda- 
tion has subscribed $300,000 to this 
fund, on which they have recently paid 
the second installment of $50,000, now 
announced for the first time in the Car- 
NEGIE MaGazinE, making $900,000 
with the New York share of two for 
one. The active help and encourage- 
ment that accompanies this handsome 
gift brings promise of the complete suc- 
cess of the whole enterprise. 

And there is a very appealing story 
in this next announcement. The Buhl 
Foundation has subscribed $333,333 to 
this fund, which will bring from the 
Carnegie Corporation an award of 
double that amount, or $666,666, mak- 
ing a round sum of $1,000,000. But 
there is a very definite condition at- 
tached to this Buhl subscription, for 
with a high-minded purpose of helping 
the fund along, it is stipulated that the 
initial gift of $333,333 shall be payable 
only when another subscription of 
equal amount shall be cbesined by Car- 
negie Tech, assuring the school of 
$2,000,000 of Pittsburgh funds toward 
the ever brightening goal. There is full 
faith in the hearts of the trustees that 


the gifts will continue until the whole 
sum of $4,000,000 will be in hand. 

For why wouldn't the goal be con- 
fidently foreseen when enthusiastic 
friends and graduates are contributing 
their goodwill gifts from day to day? 
Here are some of them: 

The various special funds that are a 
part of the alumni contributions to the 
1946 Endowment Fund were greatly 
augmented during the spring and sum- 
mer months. The Class of 1917, who 
have a project on hand to raise $50,000 
during the next three years for an Engi- 
neering Scholarship Fund, have trans- 
mitted $1,042 from the following: 

C. Robert Austin, John A. Carothers, 
Harold B. Cheswick, John N. 
Comuntzis, K. R. Cunningham, S. F. 
Eannarine, Arthur C. Freeland, Harold 
T. Gammon, Louis S. Jacobson, An- 
thony J. Kerin, Richard D. Mayne, 
W.H. Norris, J. Robert Rote, Raymond 
J. Salsbury, and Herbert F. Schwarz. 

The Fales Memorial Scholarship Fund 
for students of costume economics and 
vocational home economics has te- 
ceived gifts from Frances Wing Gra- 
ham, Phyllis Klein, Mrs. Thomas 
Moore, Marion Lewis Murdoch, 
Frances Graham Nevin, Mrs. Mar- 
garet W. Nichols, Ruth H. Reiss, 
Margery M. Robinson, Lucille Servick, 
Helen Ehni Smith, Irene Stewart, Ruth 
A. Tejan, and Clara L. Toudy, which 
amount to $82. 

The Chemistry Department Research 
Fund is richer by $128, made up of 
gifts from Alfred M. Amorosi, David 
G. Edward, Gertrude Young James, 
Howard L. Malakoff, Lt. Leonard B. 
Prus, Peter P. Puzak, Benjamin 
Schwartz, Henry Seaman, Gerald H. 
Terrill, Joseph M. Tilton Jr., Richard 
C. Trimble, U. A. Whitaker; and also 
by anonymous gifts amounting to $152. 
The Koppers Company has also made a 
contribution of $100 to this fund. 
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The Parry Memorial Fund, which 
was founded by alumnae of the Mar- 
garet Morrison Carnegie College in 1921 
as a memorial to a beloved professor, 
has also been increased during these 
latter months by gifts from Virginia 
Pentz Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. Alan S. 
Dodds, Gertrude Baton Farris, Gail 
Sellers Fettke, Hilda C. Goldberg, 
Dorothy Grant Hosford, H. Dorothy 
King, Anna Loomis McCandless, Jayne 
E. Modford, Elizabeth L. Moore, Helen 
M. Savard, Rebekah Shuman, Bernice 
K. Thorpe, Helen Unzicker, Ruth E. 
Welty, and Mary M. Young, which 
amount to $137. 

Beside these contributions, and many 
more which will be acknowledged next 
month, there is a check from the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company for $535.72, 
representing royalties to be applied to 
the Chemistry Department Fund. 

And another check, for which the 
Gardener wishes to make grateful ac- 
knowledgment here, is from the Ameri- 
can Radiator and Standard Sanitary 
Corporation. This check for $10,000 
has been given by that company for the 
Theodore Ahrens Professorship, which 
has done much for the plumbing, heat- 
ing, and ventilating fields since it was 
established many years ago. This 
amount, with sums that have been and 
will be donated at other times, will 
give permanence to the chair of home 
engineering in Mr. Ahrens’ name. 

Adding all these gifts together and 
the sums totaled an acknowledged in 
the Garden of Gold for June 1943, 
brings the total of cash gifts for the 
work of the three institutions since the 
inauguration of the CarNgeGig MaGa- 
zine in April 1927 to the following 
amounts: $1,366,422.95 for the Car- 
negie Institute; $42,629.12 for the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh; and for the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
$230,745.68 for operation and equip- 
ment, and for the 1946 Endowment 
Fund, $1,923,215.54; making a grand 
total of $3,563,013.29. There is still the 
sum of $2,076,784.46 to be raised before 
our obligation can be met in 1946. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


O* Saturday, October 2, the forty- 
ninth season of free organ recitals 
will be inaugurated in the Carnegie 
Music Hall. 

When Andrew Carnegie, in his gener- 
osity, instituted these recitals in 1895 
for the people of Pittsburgh, he brought 
a new appreciation of music to the 
people dt tia city. After an uninter- 
rupted forty-eight years, these pro- 
grams today find a better reason than 
ever for their existence. 

In periods of stress people have al- 
ways turned naturally to music as a 
source of comfort, and the attendance 
during the season which has just closed 
renews the gratifying conviction that 
during these war years these concerts 
are filling a great need in the life of the 
people. 

The value of music in strengthening 
the spirits of people who are under- 
going the exigencies of war has been 
recognized in these words of President 
Roosevelt: ““The inspiration of great 
music can help to inspire a fervor for the 
spiritual values in our way of life; and 
thus to strengthen democracy against 
those forces which would subjugate 
and enthrall mankind.” 

In choosing his selections for per- 
formance, Dr. Marshall Bidwell, 
Organist and Director of Music at the 
Carnegie Institute, purposely varies the 
repertoire from year to year, with no 
attempt being made to include all 
worthy compositions in a single season. 
It might be pointed out that the com- 
ee are chosen for their suitability 
or concert use, and that it is not 
practicable to feature works of a limited 
appeal. It should be remembered, too, 
that the purpose of these recitals is to 
present works that every type of listener 
can enjoy, and such is Dr. Bidwell’s aim 
in planning his programs. 

During the coming season Dr. Bid- 
well intends to draw attention to the 
music of our allies in the present con- 
flict by using a patriotic song from each 
of them on every Sunday program. 
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WAR DEMANDS IN THE LIBRARY 


By Victor C. SHOWERs 
Assistant, Reference Department, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


(This article was written for the November 1943 issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin. } 


Demanpns for war 
information at 
the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pitts- 
burgh have 
changed during 
the past year al- 
most as com- 
pletely as the 
character of the 
war itself. To 
describe the 
change in a sen- 
tence, one might say that the requests 
have become far more specific and re- 
late more to the actual and immediate 
needs of the inquirer. 

Books and pamphlets describing the 
various branches of the armed forces are 
still in great demand, but the hordes of 
rather casual men in their twenties have 
given way to the youngsters of seven- 
teen and the older men. It is this older 
group, many of them fathers and well 
established in their business lives, 
which ponders the relative advantages 
of each branch of service. With di- 
minished opportunities for commissions, 
these men are determining where their 
special skills might bring them pre- 
ferment. They are preparing themselves 
for the “‘screening tests’’ in the hope of 
favorable assignments. The seventeen- 
year-olds are looking toward the well- 
publicized glamor = air forces, but 
the older men turn to the ordnance, 
engineering, and quartermaster corps in 
the hope of capitalizing upon their 
training and experience. 

Young women have joined the group 
of those reading about the services. 
Whether it is to be the WACS, WAVES, 
SPARS, or Marines calls for a careful 
weighing of their advantages. 

What has become of the thousands of 


readers of yesteryear who were im- 
mersed in defending the home front? 
A year ago we were fairly panting for 
the appearance of our county manual of 
civilian defense. Now it rests unused 
among piles of pamphlets relating to 
fire fighting, bomb shelters, gas, and 
first aid. One can only hope that we 
have not become too optimistic about 
our ability to confine the war to enemy 
shores. 

Technical books relating to war jobs 
are still moving, but women are now 
the principal borrowers. Of all techni- 
cal subjects, blueprint-reading con- 
tinues in greatest demand. 

The number of individuals reading 
for discussion of postwar problems has 
also grown steadily in Pittsburgh dur- 
ing the past year. This group displays 
a notably realistic interest in the cus- 
toms a institutions of foreign coun- 
tries, including Germany and Japan, 
but whether this anti-isolationist trend 
is representative of the community at 
large is, of course, impossible to de- 
termine from circulation statistics. 

Personal narratives of war experience, 
now pouring from the presses in a veri- 
table flood, are especially popular here 
among teen-age boys. The eagerness 
with which many fifteen-year-olds de- 
vour such favorites as *‘Guadalcanal 
Diary,’ ‘Into the Valley,’’ and ‘‘Queens 
Die Proudly,’’ is evidence that at least 
one group of readers does not want the 
war to end too soon. 

Since the Central Library is located 
two miles from the main business sec- 
tion of Pittsburgh, long working hours 
and the current gasoline shortage serve 
to discourage the type of reader who 
simply drops in to pick up a popular 
novel or detective story. In these 
circumstances the total Library circula- 
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tion has inevitably continued to decline. 

These very condi tions, however, have 
placed a more exacting responsibility 
upon the librarians. Not only have re- 
quests for information and service by 
telephone greatly expanded, but almost 
every reader visiting the Library today 
requires personal, intelligent assistance. 
Although many war-related books are 
segregated in the Victory Corner, this 
segregation has proved, in the long run, 
a greater convenience to the staff than 
to the public. Most readers find it as 
dificult to select the best books to 
answer their questions from the open 
shelves as to locate them through the 
card catalogue. 

And—it cannot be emphasized too 
strongly—most of these readers today 
have serious and specific requests to 
make. 

The young man who once had a vague 
idea of preparing for government em- 
ployment and who could get help from 
almost any civil service manual now 
has to take the army air force examina- 
tions next Tuesday. If the one book 
that will meet his needs is not available, 
he goes away empty-handed. The 
young woman who used to look over 
general travel literature with a view 
to afranging a summer vacation now 
announces that her firm has offered her 
a position in Panama City or Port-au- 
Prince. It has suddenly become a matter 
of personal importance for her to ob- 
tain, not descriptive generalities, but 
ractical facts about the living con- 
<a in these particular tropical 
outposts. 

The Business Branch reports less call 
for stock and bond quotations, but far 
more for government rulings and in- 
dustrial relations material. It is a vital 
necessity today for the business man to 
understand the latest WPB and OPA 
regulations, and, with labor at a 
premium, personnel problems assume 
unprecedented importance. 

The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
makes especial efforts to assist the 
emergency war agencies and service- 
men’s information bureaus. Many of 


their requests are answered by resort 
to standard reference tools. When, for 
example, a hastily organized War De- 
partment office telephones for the mean- 
ing of several words recurring on a 
Dutch map of the East Indies, the 
answer is found in Calisch’s Dutch- 
English dictionary. When the USO 
canteen calls for help in locating a 
visiting soldier’s relative, the required 
address is discovered in the city direc- 
tory of a suburban community. 

Looking to the future, the Library is 
earnestly endeavoring to build up a 
relatively complete file of nationally 
important war documents for reference 
use; the Pennsylvania Division tries to 
record every phase of Pittsburgh's con- 
tribution to the war. This division, 
which the State Historical Commission 
has designated as the official repository 
for such information, already has filled 
three large scrapbooks with human- 
interest stories, in addition to main- 
taining its regular clipping file of 
factual material and acquiring every 
available local publication relating to 
the war. All this material is being fally 
indexed as rapidly as possible. 


CHILDREN AT THE 
INSTITUTE 


TY the summer the galleries and 
halls of the Carnegie Institute are 
visited by groups on vacation, coming 
to see Mr. Carnegie’s gift to the people 
of Pittsburgh. With the beginning of 
the school year, however, younger 
visitors become more prominent. 
Through an arrangement with the 
Board of Public Education, new classes 
come to the Museum and the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts each year for a study 
of the culture of the ages, so that by 
June every eighth-grade child in the 
city has received this series of lectures. 
These daily classes are supplemented on 
Saturday—for those i pupils who 
are recommended by their teachers for 
further training—by art classes in the 
Department of Fine Arts and in the Mu- 
seum by several Nature Clubs. 
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Reviewing the Summer Season at the Playhouse 


By Austin WRIGHT 
Associate Professor of English, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Poets rarely sing 

the praises of 

summer in Pitts- 

burgh. For in 

that season the 

rains descend and 

the floods come; 

thesunisa 

chariot of fire 

and the humidity 

sets new records 

daily; one’s well- 

meaning friends 
send cards from cool resorts by the sea; 
the Pirates, after threatening to make 
the pennant race interesting, apologize 
for their presumption and settle peace- 
fully into their customary inconspicu- 
ous niche near the foot of the first 
division. And this summer the war 
brought additional vexations; perspir- 
ing multitudes discovered for the x 
time that those noisy vehicles which 
rumble and sway through the seething 
streets are actually made to ride in; 
steak and butter became things to dream 
of, not to sell; the slack-muscled and 
short-winded who shrank from the re- 
sponsibilities of a Victory garden hung 
their craven heads as hoe-minded 
friends boasted of cabbages and kinks. 
But in at least one respect the summer 
of 1943 differed pleasantly from other 
summers in the city: the Pittsburgh 
Playhouse, which for some years has 
been drawing winter audiences to 
Craft Avenue, ventured into pastures 
new by inaugurating an ambitious 
summer season under the leadership of 
Robert Gill. Pittsburghers who are 
fond of the theater were pleased to 
learn that instead of having to convey 
themselves by fair means or foul to a 
decrepit barn somewhere in the remote 


expanse vaguely known as ‘'the coun- 
sll they could enjoy theatrical fare 
of a quality higher than the average 
‘“straw-hat’’ variety in the not exactly 
rustic but deliciously accessible neigh- 
borhood of Oakland. To make the 
prospect even more alluring, the enter- 
prising management installed an air- 
cooling unit, and though it is true that 
this unit took itself rather too seriously 
at first, the rumor that in the early 
weeks penguins frolicked in the frosty 
aisles is a base fabrication. 

I found the five-play Poe in- 
variably entertaining and frequently 
memorable. As director, Mr. Gill 
achieved a notable success, and patrons 
who witnessed the summer productions 
were happy to learn that he will guide 
the destinies of the Playhouse com- 
pany through the winter season. He 
showed an understanding of his ma- 
terial and a sense for the dramatic which 
on many occasions carried his players 
safely across pitfalls and bogs into 
which they might have stumbled under 
less skilful guidance. If I felt inclined 
to quarrel mildly with his choice of 
plays, I reminded myself of his multi- 
tudinous problems and fell silent. Not 
only is the summer theater confined by 
alien ~oitndes wisely—to_trifles 
light as air, but casting problems in 
this war year make a director's lot a 
most unenviable one and rigidly limit 
his selection. 

As a devoted follower of the de- 
partment of drama at the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, I was particularly 
interested in the contribution made to 
the success of this summer season by 
young men and women who have re- 
ceived at least some of their training at 
Tech. All these past and present stu- 
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dents I remember with pleasure as I 
leaf through the programs which have 
accumulated during my fifteen years as 
an habitué of the Tech Little Theater. 
Leading the list, of course, is Mr. Gill 
himself, a graduate in the class of 1933. 
Jenny Lou Law, °43, acted as technical 
director and designed most of the set- 
tings. She also played the role of Tina 
in “Penny Wise’’ and that of Roberta 
Van Rensselaer in “‘The Night of 
January 16th.” Another prominent 
member of the class of 1943, Elise Cox, 
appeared as Deirdre Drake in “‘Old 
Acquaintance’ and played the leading 
role, that of Karen Andre, in “The 
Night of January 16th.’ Priscilla 
Dodge, °45, appeared as Penny, and 
Adele Dolokhov, '46, played Katherine, 
in ‘Penny Wise.’’ In *‘A Murder Has 
Been Arranged,’’ Stephen Shaw, '46, 
appeared as Maurice Mullins, and 
Septa Sanderson, '43, as “‘A Woman.”’ 
Polly Rowles Snyder, '36, and Ruth 
Fischer, '44, played the two lead roles 
of Katherine Markham and Mildred 
Watson Drake, respectively, in “‘Old 
Acquaintance.’’ Marjorie McCann, *40, 
portrayed Laura Merrick in ‘“‘The 
Vinegar Tree,’’ and Frances Heckert 
Huggins, °31, played Winifred Mans- 
field. Lucille Schulberg, '45, appeared 
as the Prison Matron in “‘The Night 
of January 16th.’’ Jeanne Burke, °45, 
Ellen Hovde, °47, and William Ryan, 
‘46, assumed important responsibilities 
in connection with the technical side 
of various productions, and other 
technical assistants not already men- 
tioned were Judith Feldman, °43 
‘Music), Gene Gottlieb, °45, and Ann 
Marshall, 42. Zita Hill Dawes, a for- 
mer student in Margaret Morrison Car- 
negie College and now the wife of a 
Tech professor, played Mrs. Arthur in 
‘A Murder Has Been Arranged.”’ 

The play which opened the season— 
‘Penny Wise,’’ by Jean Ferguson Black 
—belongs to summer just as much as 
does the Fourth of July. It was a 
favorite in the straw-hat circuit before 
it opened on Broadway in 1937, and 
apparently no summer repertory is con- 


sidered complete without it. This is 
not to say that the play is not an en- 
joyable one or that a mistake was made 
in selecting it: the direction was so 
skilful and the action danced along so 
gaily that only the most surly critic 
could have grumbled about the frothi- 
ness of Miss Black’s comedy. The story 
concerns the efforts of two former 
mistresses of a philandering playwright 
to break up another incipient affair— 
all in the interest of the dramatist’s 
loving and lovable but not exactly 
brilliant wife. The wife, of course, for 
all her apparent helplessness, turns out 
to be more than a match for her newest 
rival, and it also transpires that in 
reality she had deftly extricated her 
husband from the two earlier affairs 
without any of the principals having 
been aware of her sly wisdom. Priscilla 
Dodge, whom I remember for tiptop 
performances at Tech last winter in 
Noel Coward's ‘‘Still Life’’ and Paul 
Osborn’s *“‘Morning’s at Seven,’’ han- 
dled the role of Penny convincingly— 
though I defy any actress to play that 
improbable and kittenish woman with- 
out making her grow tiresome. Jenny 
Lou Law in the acid role of Tina could 
hardly have been better; as she had al- 
ready amply demonstrated in Tech per- 
formances, Miss Law is a born comé- 
dienne. Morton Beck was excellently 
cast as the indolent but shrewd and 
likable Jeff, and Rachel Kirk as Martha 
and George Schroeder as the play- 
wright handled their roles competently. 
Adele Dolokhov interpreted the role of 
the designing Katherine with great 
intelligence, and Victor Mangan, as a 
cracker-barrel politician, contributed 
one of the most effective bits of the 
entire summer. 

The season continued with ‘‘A Mur- 
der Has Been Arranged,’” by Emlyn 
Williams—and this is the only play 
that I am convinced was an unfortunate 
selection. Though both the director and 
the company struggled heroically with 
their material, they could not quite 
breathe life into what seems to me a 
creaking, unconvincing stage vehicle 
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that the distinguished author of *“‘Night 
Must Fall’’ and ““The Corn is Green”’ 
must have written with his left hand. 
I have a weakness for ghost stories, but 
this one is handled in such a preposter- 
ous fashion that at times the audience 
feels a painfully acute sympathy for the 
hapless players. The plot, which is too 
complicated for summary here, might 
have served as the basis be a successful 
prose narrative, but on the stage it 
makes too many demands upon both 
actors and audience. I confess to having 
felt a brief thrill when the ‘‘dumb 
woman”’ stole silently across the stage 
for the first time, but by the time 
she made her second appearance and the 
ghost of Sir Charles Jasper walked, I 
was feeling so resentful of Mr. Williams’ 
skullduggery that I did not care what 
anand. to his characters. 

The production, however, was marked 
by some good performances. Stephen 
Shaw as the confident and flamboyant 
murderer was dynamic and fascinatin 
—though he is not likely to be socesal 
of underplaying a part. Robert Well- 
wood was likable as the ghost-hunting 
peer whose activities persist for some 
time after he has departed from this 
world. Patricia Rice made a beautiful 
and sympathy-winning victim of a 
January-and-May marriage, and Maryan 
McClain, Zita Hill Dawes, and Septa 
Sanderson handled smaller roles capa- 
bly. Dorothy Scott, as Miss Groze, the 
murderer's unwilling accomplice, gave 
evidence of considerable stage ability, 
but I could not always hear her lines. 

Most people who saw all the Play- 
house productions during the summer 
will probably agree with me that in 
John Van Druten’s “‘Old Acquaintance”’ 
the season reached its highest level. The 
play is certainly not a great one, but it 
was written by a clever, resourceful 
author who knows how to write 
dialogue and how to make characters 
come alive. Mr. Van Druten presents 
two woman novelists, intimate friends 
from childhood, whom life has treated 
very differently: the infrequent but 
brilliant works of Kit Markham re- 


ceive critical acclaim but do not sell, 
whereas the foolish novels which 
Mildred Watson Drake pours out have 
made her a wealthy woman; Kit has 
had an extensive series of love affairs, 
while Mildred, long since separated 
from her husband, has led a quiet 
domestic life with her daughter 
Deirdre. Complications ensue when 
Kit’s current lover, Rudd Kendall, who 
has half-persuaded her to marry him in 
spite of a considerable disparity in age, 
falls in love with young Deirdre, who 
from childhood has worshiped Kit— 
much to the jealous Mildred’s an- 
noyance—and has won in turn the 
older woman's devotion. Though | 
liked the play, I am so old-fashioned as 
to feel that it is a little too exclusively 
devoted to sex and leaves a vaguely un- 
pleasant impression. As Kit says of the 
gossip of a friend who telephones her, 
the subject matter concerns little more 
than the question “‘Who’s been having 
whom?”’ There is, however, some sage 
reflection upon the type of person who, 
like Mildred, never fully enjoys what 
her own life brings her because she is 
eternally anxious lest someone else—in 
this case, Kit—may get something 
better. 

“Old Acquaintance’’ was chiefly 
successful because of Mr. Gill's capable 
direction and the uniformly skilful per- 
formance of the cast. Polly Rowles 
Snyder played Kit, the role created by 
Jane Cowl, and brought to the part a 
virtuosity which was apparent in a 
hundred ways. Her attractive and vi- 
brant personality made her the domi- 
nant figure in every scene in which she 
appeared; indeed, if I have any fault 
to find, it is that she seemed a little too 
youthful and spirited for a worldly 
woman in her forties. Ruth Fischer was 
fine as the spiteful, essentially stupid 
Mildred, and her scenes with Mrs. 
Snyder were a delight. As Deirdre, 
Elise Cox gave one of the best per- 
formances of the season, confirming the 
general belief that this young woman, 
one of the most talented of Tech's re- 


cent graduates, has a future in the pro- 
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fessional theater. She combines self- 

ssession and dignity with what may 
Satie’ a ‘‘coltish’’ charm, she is at- 
tractive in a piquant fashion, and she 
has more life and personality than the 
ordinary ingénue. In the first act Charles 
Liggett, as Rudd Kendall, did not seem 
quite suited to his role, but he grew 
in strength as the play progressed, and 
his scenes with Deirdre were handled 
in expert fashion. Edmund Mills in the 
brief part of Preston Drake was ade- 
quate, but in truth ‘‘Old Acquaintance”’ 
belongs to the women in the cast, not 
the men. Even the minor roles of the 
two maids were unusually well ll 
trayed by Ethel Cowherd and Lois 
Goldstein. 

“The Vinegar Tree,’ by Paul Os- 
born, is an engaging comedy, though I 
think I would have enjoyed it more had 
it not followed immediately upon *‘Old 
Acquaintance."’ The two plays are not 
unlike in their preoccupation with sex 
and their sophisticated and sometimes 
tiresomely smart dialogue. ‘“The Vine- 
gar Tree’’ concerns an empty-headed 
matron who fancies that a distin- 


guished artist is eager to rekindle an 
old flame when in reality he has con- 
sented to be a guest in her country home 
only in order that he may be with her 
much-married and much-divorced sister, 


his current mistress. Lo! the artist 
succumbs to the fresh charm of the 
matron’s daughter, while daughter's 
young man is infatuated with the 
artist's mistress. No one needs more 
than one guess as to how this tangle is 
unwound, but the unwinding is a most 
pleasant and amusing process, and a 
revelation which is made in the last 
forty seconds leaves the audience in 
great good humor. 

Marjorie McCann was splendid in 
the role of the feather-brained Laura 
Merrick, a character created—and prob- 
ably overacted—by Mary Boland. Miss 
McCann was properly absurd and 
highly amusing, but her interpretation 
was at the same time sympathetic and 
credible. Frank Strang was equally 
good as her elderly and grumbling hus- 


band, while Anne Stainback was vastly 
appealing as the very young college 
girl whose aspirations to acquire im- 
mediate sophistication led to some 
amazing speeches. Richard Archer, who 
played the youthful Geoffrey Cole, 
either is a very promising actor or was 
very fortunately cast. Edward Blaine 
as Max Lawrence seemed a little ill at 
ease—but possibly he was merely doing 
some skilful acting, since the artist 
whom he portrayed has good cause to 
feel ill at ease during the whole of his 
stay in the Merrick home! Frances 
Heckert Huggins played Winifred Mans- 
field competently, though her manner 
seemed to me too stately and matronly 
in view of the worldly charmer that she 
was supposed to be. 

The final production was the well- 
known courtroom drama, ““The Night 
of January 16th,’’ by Ayn Rand, a 
Broadway success in 1935. It concerns 
the trial of Karen Andre for the murder 
of Bjorn Faulkner, a Napoleonic finan- 
cier apparently modeled upon the no- 
torious Swedish *‘Match King,”’ Ivar 
Kreuger, whose suicide in 1932 caused 
the collapse of his flimsy financial em- 
pire and gave rise to an international 
scandal. This play disappointed me 
somewhat, for two reasons: the fan- 
tastically improbable plot is too obvi- 
ously manipulated for the purpose of 
leaving audiences evenly balanced as to 
the guilt or innocence of Karen Andre; 
and I am convinced that any courtroom 
drama, unless it is written with more 
skill than Miss Rand shows in this one, 
is sure to grow tiresome. But the play 
added variety to the summer program, 
and the trick of selecting a jury from 
the audience and planting “‘witnesses’’ 
among the spectators is always pro- 
ductive of interest. Incidentally, it 
seems a little nasty on Miss Rand's 
part to have the judge excoriate the 
hapless jurors whether their verdict is 
““Guilty”’ or ‘“Not guilty.’’ I hope that 
some day an imaginative jury foreman 
will be chosen who will baffle the 
court by announcing a verdict of man- 
slaughter. 
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The outstanding major performances 
were those of Elise Cox as Karen Andre 
—though I did not like her so well as 
in “Old Acquaintance’’—and Edward 
Mack as Defense Attorney Stevens; the 
outstanding minor performance was 
that of Chester Frasinel as Sigurd 
Jungquist, a small part which Mr. 
Frasinel handled with fine understand- 
ing. Dorothy Scott, as Magda Svensen, 
and Jenny Lou Law, as Roberta Van 


Rensselaer, were highly successful in 
small comic roles. 

Such was the first summer season of 
the Pittsburgh Playhouse, a series of 
entertaining productions in which the 
direction, the acting, and the technical 
work were consistently of such a 
quality as to make the venture well 
worth while and to raise the hope that 
such a program will become a regular 
feature of the Pittsburgh summer. 


ONLY MOLD—BUT A BLESSING TO MAN 
The Source of the New Drug Penicillin 


By Davin R. SuMsTINE 
Honorary Assoctate in Botany, Carnegie Museum 


To him who in the love of Nature holds, 
Communion with her visible form, she speaks 


A various language 


Tue starry heav- 
ens, the snow- 
clad mountains, 
the undulating 
seas, the flower- 
covered hillsides 
attract our at- 
tention and call 
forth our admira- 
tion of the won- 
ders of Nature. 
These forms are 
visible to the 
naked eye, and their observers no doubt 
respond with various emotions and 
interpretations. 

Nature, however, has not restricted 
her gift of beauty to large objects only, 
but has given us a multitude of most 
exquisite objects that are so small that 
the unaided eye does not see their 
beauty. To this group belong the plants 
suggested in the title of this article. 

The oranges purchased for breakfast 
are frequently aad. especially in the 
summertime, to be covered with a 
blue-green mold that causes great loss 
to the citrus industry by making the 
fruit unfit for use. A microscopical ex- 


—BrYANT 


amination of this mold will reveal thin 
threads spreading over and through the 
rind of the orange. From these threads 
arise stalks, at the top of which will be 
found a number of short branches to 
which are attached chains of spores. 

This plant has attracted the atten- 
tion of botanists for many years. The 
German botanist, Link, who lived from 
1767 to 1851, first described it in 1824 
and gave it the name Penicillium; a 
name derived from the Latin penicillus, 
which means a brush, the fruiting part 
of the mold having this appearance. 
Since the time of Link, other botanists 
have studied these plants and described 
many new species. And, today, interest 
in this mold has been greatly increased 
because it now furnishes highly cura- 
tive properties that promise to become 
the outstanding medical discovery of 
the present age. 

Dr. A. Fleming, of St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, London, extracted a chemical 
substance in 1929 from plants of 
Penicillium that he called penicillin. 
Other scientists have also contributed 
to the study of this new substance; 
Professor H. W. Florey and his co- 
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workers announcing in the Lancet, 1940 
and 1941, that penicillin had many 
therapeutic possibilities. Naturally, 
clinical studies have been undertaken 
not only in England, but also here in 
America, where the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation has made the work possible. 

The Journal of the American Medical 
Association for May 22, 1943, has this 
to say about the discovery: 

‘More than three hundred patients 
have been or are being treated with 

nicillin. There is good reason for the 
belict that it is far superior to any of the 
sulfonamides in the treatment of Sta- 
phylococcus aureus infections with and 
without bacteremia, including acute 
and chronic osteomyelitis, cellulitis, 
carbuncles of the lip and face, pneu- 
monia and empyema, infected wounds 
and burns. It is also extremely effec- 
tive in the treatment of hemolytic 
streptococcus, pneumococcus, and gono- 
coccus infections which are resistant to 
sulfonamides.”’ 

The magazine Science for February 
19, 1943, announces another anti- 
bacterial substance extracted from this 
lowly plant, Penicillium, that is ‘only 
mold."" This new product was dis- 
covered by Dr. S. A. Waksman, New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, in 1940. Experimental studies with 
this new substance, for which the name 
penatin has been proposed, are now 
going on. 

The herbarium of the Carnegie Mu- 
seum has specimens of different species 
of all these plants, despite the fact that 
they are so Renile that it is difficult to 
prepare satisfactory examples except by 
means of microscopic slides. Those in- 
terested to know something about the 
appearance of the mold may also see 
large glass models of Penicillium and of 
other molds on the second floor of the 
Museum in a display that is well worth 
a Visit. 

The work of Link, over a hundred 
years ago, and the contributions of 
other mycologists since that time have 
not been in vain. Their efforts, little 
recognized at the time, have brought 


relief and cure to suffering humanity. 

Mother Nature is still speaking a 
“various language’’ to all who com- 
mune with her in love. Various re- 
sponses are given by different observers. 
From those who observe the green mold 
the following expressions may be 
heard: 

The housewife, ‘‘Only mold!"’ 

The mycologist, ‘*Penicillium!”’ 

The chemist, ‘‘Chemical substances!’’ 

The doctor, ‘*Penicillin!’’ 

The wounded soldier, *‘Life!"’ 

All, ‘God!’ 

“Only mold,’’ but through the work 
of scientists a blessing to mankind. 


PRINT EXHIBITION 


O~ the evening of Founder’s Day 
the Department of Fine Arts will 
open an exhibition of prints on the 
balcony of the Hall of Sculpture to be 
shown at the same time as Painting in 
the United States. Continuing through 
December 12, the exhibition will be a 
selection from the First National Ex- 
hibition of Prints, which was held at 
the Library of Congress earlier this 
year, and was known also as the Pen- 
nell Print Competition because the 
funds for it were provided through the 
bequest of Joseph Pennell and Elizabeth 
Robbins Pennell. 

The Pennells left their estate to the 
country so that their compatriots 
might profit by a treasury of prints and 
the younger generation might be stimu- 
lated to continue print production. *'I 
have made the bequests contained in 
this will to the United States,’’ Pennell 
wrote, “because the United States is 
spending money on prints and encourag- 
ing art and artists, and has encouraged 
me. 


There will be about penenmeenan 


in the show on the balcony, and just 
as the Library of Congress purchased 
from the exhibition to enrich the J. 
and E. R. Pennell Collection, so, too, 
the Carnegie Institute, through the 
Leisser Art Fund, will purchase from 
it to add to the Institute's collection. 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S 


A NEEDFUL LACK IN AMERICAN 
DIPLOMACY 
[A Review of Walter Lippmann’s Book] 


ieee has never had an adequate 
foreign policy. Our country has 

rown from the original thirteen Eng- 
fish colonies to its present dimensions 
of a world-wide confederacy, its pos- 
sessions forming political commitments 
at nearly every point of the globe. Yet 
it is still without a national purpose 
of arming its strength in peacetime so 


that it can protect its ——— with- 


out another war. And such a proceed- 
ing requires a foreign policy. 

At the conclusion of the last World 
War there were great numbers of us— 
this writer being one—who took the 
unconsidered ground that America 
should henceforth shut herself off from 
the rest of the world, and with the 
anathema, “‘A plague o’ both your 
houses,’ stand aloof, guileless, inno- 
cent, and unarmed, while wicked men 
were setting the earth on fire. But we 
were safe. No evil force, we declared, 
could cross the wide ocean that shielded 
us from destruction and slavery. 

Long before the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor, however, the most of us 
had realized that Hitler’s published 
plan to conquer the entire world, and 
the support given to it by the German 
army and nation, included everything 
comprised in the Western Hemisphere. 
The American people, despite the ever 
shrinking forlorn -_ of a handful of 


unyielding and vociferant men, placed 


itself loyally in the support of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in all his defensive 
measures in the engulfment of a war 
whose approach we could then easily 
foresee. Thus, when the treachery of 
Pearl Harbor occurred, a certain amount 
of preparation, although terribly in- 
adequate, had enabled us to set u 
the beginnings of a defense whick 
fired the heart of the nation, and 
brought us ultimately to achieve the 
means of victory, in the greatest fabrica- 
tion of war material that the world had 
ever known. If we had possessed at that 
time an adequate foreign policy we 
would have been enabled to defend our 
commitments by the immediate de- 
struction of the Japanese fleet and air 
service. But the absence of a foreign 
policy, balanced with arms, made us an 
impotent victim of a false ae 
which the Japanese conspirators ha 
kept warm and glowing to the last 
moment of seeming negotiation. 

This was the situation that induced 
Walter Lippmann to write his book, 
“U. S. Foreign Policy’’—a book which 
is commanding the attention of every 
thinking American, and by force of its 
importance is not only worthy to be- 
come the book of the month, but the 
book of this generation. It is interest- 
ing to note that Mr. Lippmann makes 
a i. acknowledgment of the fact that 
he was himself an isolationist until the 
Hitler terror began, about 1935, to 
develop its power of world destruction 
and world slavery; because the United 
States was no longer a country confined 
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to the North American continent, and 
the war that then was thrust upon us 
involved us in our treaty rights in ever 

quarter where commercial life ied. 

The proposition on which the book 
is written is that a foreign policy con- 
sists in bringing into balance, with a 
comfortable surplus of force in reserve, 
the nation’s commitments and the 
nation’s power. At the time of the 
Japanese attack, the nation’s foreign 
commitments, without an army or navy 
to balance it, stood about as follows: 

First came the disputed Oregon Ter- 
ritory, carrying its seeds of war until 
England yielded her claims after diplo- 
matic discussion. Then Texas seceded 
from Mexico, bringing into our Union 
a vast territory of new states. In the 
meantime we had declared the Monroe 
Doctrine, prohibiting the establish- 
ment of any foreign sovereignty upon 
the Western Hemisphere. At the time 
of the adoption of this policy we frankly 
threw ourselves upon the support of the 
British navy, and have ever since 
leaned confidently upon that strong 
arm. Other possessions in a very wide 
world brought us Hawaii, the Samoan 
Islands, the Philippines, the Panama 
Canal, and our treaty rights in China, 
India, and elsewhere. 

‘And there we were,’ comments Mr. 
Lippmann, in substance, “‘responsible 
for the stability of more or less than 
half the world, but without a friend, 
and without the military power that 
would balance our commitments.”’ 
This is what Mr. Lippmann means 
when he speaks of the absence of a 
foreign policy. 

But voices in Congress are already 
demanding that as soon as this war is 
over we shall break away from any 
armed co-operation with England. If 
we do that we shall cause a renewal of 
a war—the Third World War—just as 
soon as our defeated enemies can pre- 
on their equipment for another and 
arger aggression. 

Is it not a palpable and visible fact 
that, unless we are willing to relapse 
into the shrunken dimensions of Conti- 


nental America, we shall have the 
alternative of fighting then without 
friends, or of continuing the under- 
standing with Great Britain, at least 
for a few years, or until the Prussian 
war lords are suppressed and the Japa- 
nese outlaws extirpated? And by this 
means shall we not be able to destroy 
every hostile aggression from any 
source whatever at the moment when 
it draws its first evil and secret breath? 
When we became involved in the pos- 
session of the Philippine Islands, and 
the Spaniards ordered a British battle- 
ship to move out of the way of their 
big guns so that they might attack 
Admiral Dewey, the British Admiral 
replied that “blood is thicker than 
water,’ and kept his ship where it 
would do the most good. 

That is what Mr. Lippmann means 
when he speaks so timely and so 
urgently in support of a foreign policy. 

It is being urged that the American 
Constitution prohibits a formal alliance 
between the United States and any 
foreign nation that would require us to 
join in a warlike defense against ag- 
gression. The point is that Congress 
alone has the power to declare war. But 
an agreement for mutual defense against 
attack is not a declaration of war. Mr. 
Lippmann avers that such an arrange- 
ment provides the only method of peace. 
Without a continuing preparation of 
arms in times of peace, a strong nation 
like Germany, ruled by its Prussian war 
lords, could always advance its attack 
by stealth and treachery. So could 
Japan. And the love of peace must never 
be permitted to precede the permanence 
of strength and security, or there will 
be no strength and no security. In the 
Farewell Address Washington clearly 
foresaw this, and spoke of a time “‘when 
we may choose peace or war, as our 
interest, guided by justice, shall 
counsel.”’ 

But a written treaty with England 
against aggression on either side is not 
required. America is English in the 
tradition of liberty, and blood is 
thicker than water. 
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